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John Seitz and Jacob Nicolaiis, and there remain in the hands 
of George Mallo five pounds, which his mother presented for 
the use of the church. 

George Mallo, 
Jacob Engenbrecht, 
Peter Nicholas. 

•8"The baptisms after June, 1800, were most probabb' entered by 
the Rev. John Brown, who was licensed by the Reformed Synod at 
York, Pa., on May 12, 1800, on application from the congregations in 
Rockingham, county. He served the congregation from 1800 to 1850. 
The Reformed pastors before Rev. Mr. Brown were no doubt the same 
as those of the neighboring Frieden's Church, in whose record, begun in 
July, 1786, we find the following names: 'Andrew Loretz, Bernhard 
Willy, Daniel Hoffmann and Johannes Brauns.' Rev. Andrew Loretz, 
Jr., was pastor in Lincoln county, N. C, from 1786 to 1812. From there 
he visited Virginia. The ministry of Mr. Bernard Willy began in 
1791. He resided in Woodstock, Va. Rev. Daniel Hoffmann began in 
1797, and continued to serve the congregation for two years." 



EDMUND RUFFIN'S VISIT TO JOHN TYLER. 

Edmund Rufifin was born in Prince George County, Jan. 5, 1794. In 
1810-1812, he attended William and Mary College. He served in the 
Legislature of Virginia; was Secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
culture ; Agricultural Surveyor of South Carolina ; for many years was 
President of the Virginia Agricultural Society, and was the editor of the 
"Farmer's Register," from 1833-1842. He made many improvements 
in the practice of farming, and acquired reputation as the foremost 
agriculturist in the South. He pressed the importance of the rotation of 
crops according to the five field plan, the importance of blind ditches, 
and the value of leguminous crops in recuperating land; and was the 
discoverer of the value of marl as a fertilizer of poor soil. Much 
of the land in Eastern Virginia had become worn out by constant 
cultivation, but the adoption of Mr. Ruffin's suggestions speedily re- 
stored the soil to its original fertility, and in the period from 1845- 
1861 millions of dollars were added to the value of Virginia lands 
.A.bout 185s, Mr. Ruffin gave up farming, and after reserving about $25,- 
000 to his own use he divided the rest of his estate amounting to about 
$175,000 among his children. He had begun life with a comparatively 
small estate, and by his improved methods of farming had increased 
it to the large amount of $200,000. Mr. Ruffin had always taken a 
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great interest in politics, and now free fi'om every other employment 
devoted himself to the study of political conditions. He became con- 
vinced that it was to the interest to the South to dissolve connection 
with the North. He was of the opinion that the Tariff laid the agri- 
cultural products of the South under a tribute to the manufactories 
of the North, and set about in every way to secure the secession of 
the Southern States. When John Brown invaded Virginia in 1859, 
he hastened to Harper's Ferry to secure some of the pikes which Brown 
had introduced for the destruction of the whites. He presented one 
of these to the governors of each of the southern states as a memento 
of Brown's desperate actions and reminder of what they might expect 
in the future from connection with the North. After the secession of 
South Carolina, and when Virginia hesitated to follow her example, 
Mr. RuflSn renounced his allegiance to his native State and went to 
South Carolina, and became a citizen of that Commonwealth. He 
soon after joined the Palmetto Guards, and when General Beaure- 
guard gave the order to attack Fort Sumter, Mr. Ruffin was asked 
to fire the first gun, which he did. He took an active interest in matters 
throughout the war, and was broken hearted at the result. Unwilling 
to outlive the downfall of his aspirations for an independent South, 
he wrapped himself about with the Confederate flag and committed 
suicide by shooting himself, June 15, 1865, on his estate at Redmoor, 
Amelia Co. 

Mr. RuJifin was a man of strong prejudices, but of purest private life, 
and was exceedingly kind to his slaves, though he was a great believer 
in the blessings of slavery. He was a great reader and a fine scholar. 
He was a frequent contributor of scientific and political articles to 
magazines and newspapers. His most noted essay was one on "Cal- 
careous Manures," published at Richmond, in 1831. He left behind 
him a very minute diary covering the last ten years of his life. The 
following account of a visit to .Sherwood Forest, the residence of Ex- 
President John Tyler, is taken from this interesting manuscript : 



Nov. II. 1857. After breakfast rowed across the river to 
Berkeley & took passage on the steamer to Kennon's wharf 
landed, and with my very light carpet bag, walked ^14 miles 
to Sherwood Forest, the residence of Ex-President Tyler. 
Found him at home & had a most cordial and kind reception 
& welcome. Mrs. Tyler appeared as young and blooming as 
when I saw her here two years ago & enough so for 20 years 
only, though now the mother of 6 children. We had her com- 
pany &• agreeable joining in our conversation, from before 
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dinner to nearly our late separation for going to bed. With 
the exception of her portion of the conversation, & the time 
taken to read a few newspapers, Mr. Tyler and I talked from 
I to 10 o'clock, upon various matters of politics, measures & 
men, in all which we, as to all important things, agreed in the 
main. I was much interested in hearing from him many 
pieces of the secret history of his administration, & anecdotes 
of the distinguished public men with whom he has acted in 
his long public life. With regard to Jackson's administration 
we agreed in strong condemnation, as to the gigantic intellect 
& augumentative power of Tazewell, the wonderful mind of 
Randolph, as profound as it was brilliant, & as to other able 
men. Mr. Tyler thinks much more favorably of Webster & 
of Wise (both acting with him & aiding his administration; 
than I do — except as to the intellectual power of Webster — 
which I hold as high as I place his morals low. I do not think 
we differ much as to the expediency of a separation of the 
Union. He had formerly told me that he had the engraving 
of my portrait framed & hung as a companion to that of 
Webster — "the one", as he said, "the first among American 
statesmen, & the other the first of American agriculturists." 
T now saw the exhibition of this flattering compliment to me. 
The two portraits, are of like size, & were framed alike in 
neat embroidered frames, designed & worked by Mrs. Tyler's 
lately deceased sister. Each portrait stands within the cir- 
cumference of a shield, (as represented in coats-of-arms,) of 
which Webster's is surmounted by stars, & mine by a plough. 
These hang on the opposite sides over the fire-place of the 
small (or family) sitting room, which is in ordinary use. 
Between them. & higher, is a much larger oil painting of 
Patrick Henry. The other pictures which are around on the 
walls of this apartment (besides some large family portraits) 
are the engraved portraits of Mr. Tyler's most valued personal 
friends & members of his cabinet, Upshur & Gilmer, and his 
supporter & friend, Henry A. Wise. The only other likeness 
is of Cuvier. T asked M''. T. why he had omitted the greatest 
of all his former cabinet ministers, Calhoun, when placing 
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here the others most deserving remembrance. He said he had 
Calhoun's portrait elsewhere, & showed in the dining room 
an oil painting of the size of life, & the most conspicuous ob- 
ject. Upshur was another man of great & remarkable power 
of intellect. But he was placed in high station, where his 
eminent ability could be put to use too late, & his deplorable 
death occurred so soon after, that his true measure of worth 
and greatness is not known to the world, & only to the few, 
of whom I was one, who had the opportimity to know & ap- 
preciate him in his private as well as his public life. * * * 

Nov. 12*''. Rode with M''. Tyler over his farm. Learned 
accidentally in conversation, what I did not know before, that 
with M"""*. Tyler, then Miss Gardiner, her father was on board 
the Princeton frigate on the pleasure excursion, & was one of 
the persons killed by the explosion of the great cannon — ^Judge 
Upshur & Gov. Gilmer, two of the cabinet ministers being 
also victims to the horrible accident. The news, by yester- 
day's mail, of the state of things in New York, still more 
alarming. Matters look very much like the incidents of the 
beginnings in Paris of the first French revolution. The mayor 
has to be protected by a guard of 50 police-men — & U. S. 
troops have been sent from the neighboring forts to guard the 
public treasury in the custom-house. The mayor, Wood, had 
at first encouraged the kindling of this flame by his own 
jacobin declarations. 

M"". Tyler is about 4 years my senior. He is now (as he 
told me) in his 68"^. year, & I in my 64*''. He is even more 
thin, or gaunt, than formerly, but still is ruddy, & seems hale 
& hearty. But he had been recently much indisposed, & though 
I found him out of doors, M"^^. T. said he had complained, & 
claimed to be considered an invalid, to the moment of my ar- 
rival. Since, she says, I have perfectly cured him, & he cer- 
tainly has been in excellent spirits. We have talked almost 
incessantly. It is to me no subject for surprise, but it would 
be to every stranger, to see the man who once occupied the 
station & wielded the power of a constitutional King — as truly 
does a President of the United States — to be since, the plain 
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& unassuming country gentleman & farmer, pretending not 
in the least to anything in position or appearance, because of 
his former place & power. I knew him slightly from my boy- 
hood — & I may say well, from ths year 1824, when I was first 
associated with him in public life. For a long time I perhaps 
underrated him — thought lightly of his abilities, differed with 
him in his views of men for public office, & especially opposed 
by my votes & expressed opinions his own advancement, when 
he was first a candidate for the place of U. S. senator, & of 
Governor of V*. For the former, I zealously aided to defeat 
him, voting first for Giles, & next for Randolph & Tazewell. 
In his election as (xovernor soon after, though there was no 
opposing candidate, I voted against him, together with a few 
other malcontents in the legislature, for the elder Floyd. This 
opposition would have irritated many a man, & by his showing 
resentment would have converted my slighting opinion, & 
opposition to fixed dislike or hostility. But not so with John 
Tyler, lie never showed any consciousness of my want of 
high appreciation of him, or of his objects — & it has never been 
referred to between us, in our long personal intercourse, until 
by myself, in jocular allusion & remark addressed to M". Ty- 
ler, during my present visit. On the contrary, whenever we have 
come together, his manner to me has been courteous, cordial 
& kind — & such as seemed to recognize fully my right to act 
in opposition to him. & to evince that he respected the integrity 
of my purpose, & grounds for preferring others to him and 
this manner of conduct has been his to all, & it has been the 
great secret & means of his remarkable success as a candidate 
& a representative of the people. In our free conversation last 
night, I said to M''". T. that her husband had been the greatest 
"election eerer" I had ever known — but desired that that term, 
usually used in reproach, should be taken from me as also com- 
plimentary. Tt indeed mainly was owing to his real kindliness 
of feeling, his want of rancor & revengeful disposition & his 
courtesy to actual enemies (or opponents,) & his readiness to 
overlook & forgive enmity that had retained to him numerous 
friends, & converted enemies to friends. This conciliatory 
manner is as evident now, as it ever was, when it could help 
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to sustain or elevate him — & this proves that it is natural tc 
him. His political career ended with the close of his presi- 
dential office. Since, he has had nothing to hope for in the 
game of politics. Almost any other man would have been 
soured by the disregard shown of his abilities, & ingratitude 
for his really great services, & would have sunk into misan 
thropy & seclusion to all who either exhibited towards him 
evidences of dislike, or slighting conduct. But he acted more 
wisely & benevolently, & much has he profited by it. When 
he returned to his native county, to his present residence, to 
spend the remainder of his days among neighbors whom he 
had known from his or their childhood, & with all of whom 
there had formerly existed kind relations, he found almost 
universal evidences of reserve & distance, if not hostility & 
dislike. Nearly every neighbor, & most of his countrymen were 
whigs & followers of Clay, & who had learned to hate Tyler 
as a traitor, a renegrade, & everything that was esteemed bad 
in their party creed. Old friends & neighbors generally re- 
frained from visiting him — which, even if he had been a 
stranger, was due to him as a new resident & a gentleman. 
But very few ladies even called on M'"''. Tyler, who for the 
first time had come to her new home, & who also was a stranger 
to Virginia. Even more positive manifestations of dislike & 
censure were not wanting. One was, that the late president 
of the U. S. was appointed by the county court overseer of 
the public road which crossed his farm. The clerk of the court 
called specially on him to deliver the order of court for this 
appointment, not for respect, but doubtless to enjoy the morti- 
fication that M"". Tyler would exhibit, when receiving the civil 
insult, & scornfully rejecting it, by paying the legal fine for 
failing to perform the service. On the contrary, M"". Tyler 
preferred to receive the appointment as an evidence of favor, 
& said he would endeavor faithfully to discharge the duties, 
as he had done of all the much higher offices which he had 
been formerly placed in by his county — & that he felt honored 
by any trust so reposed in his hands. By acting generally 
upon this rule of conduct — never improperly seeking the favor 
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or support of any, & never repelling returning kindness b} 
coldness, he has successfully outlived & conquered all this gen- 
eral & strong inimical feeling, & now stands among his neigh- 
bors as if no such feelings had ever existed. I had myself 
evidences of this, when I saw him some two years ago at his 
county court, when called upon to act with & among his coun- 
tymen. I had not then heard of any change of the earlier 
state of things ; & I felt much gratified to see, instead of dis- 
tance & aversion, evidences of general kind & cordial inti- 
macy of intercourse between him and his countymen of every 
grade, & who were generally of the same pwlitical opinions 
still & as much opposed to his presidential policy as formerly. 
Nov 13"*. Walked with JVP. Tyler to see some half-drained 
ground near the house, & stated my views of the mode of 
making the draining perfect.: — The mail brought information 
that the riotous indications in New York had been put down, 
partly by forcible repression, but mainly by the corporation 
providing public work for a great number of laborers. This 
takes away the pretext for mob demonstrations. — M''. Tyler 
produced from his papers the letter I wrote to him soon after 
his accession to presidential power. Somehow the copy I had 
kept has been misplaced or destroyed, & I was glad to be thus 
permitted to make another, as I did today, from the original. 
[ felt flattered by the care taken of this letter of mine, & the 
several endorsements on it — as follows : In the hand writing of 
M". Tyler — "E. Ruffin — Private" & seemingly, from the ink, 
at another time, "Important" — & also in pencil "M'. Ruffin 
voted for Gen. Harrison." In the writing of his private secre- 
tary & son, was "Edmund Ruffin, June 29, '41, on the Presi- 
dent's delicate position, & the policy to be followed." I retired 
before 8, to write this copy, & bring up this journal, & also 
because M". Tyler is sick today, & I thought that my with- 
drawal might remove some restraint from her husband, who 
might desire to be in her chamber. Read until T was sleepy. 

14"'. The same kindness of feeling which is one of M''. 
Tyler's most remarkable characteristics, (as stated above,) 
& which is so much to be approved in many respects, also in 
others, led to his most serious errors of government. While 
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always so ready to forgive offences, & to receive as a friend 
a repentant enemy, he always remembered with gratitude the 
attachment & support of his undeviating friends, & deemed & 
rewarded such devotion to him as the first of merits, & the 
most deserving of office & public trust. This was the cause 
of many bad appointments by him* — not that he would have 
bestowed office on any one he deemed unfit or unworthy, but 
he was content with a low degree of capacity & of worthiness 
in an applicant who was his steady personal friend, & would 
appoint him in preference to others who did not bear that re- 
lation to him, but possessed far superior qualifications for of- 
fice, & for better claims on the country. Neither were all such 
appointments by M"". Tyler made to retain or gain political 
support or aid for himself. For in some cases of offices of 
mere pecuniary value. I know that the recipients of his favor 
never had possessed, or ever could exert, any political influ- 
ence — & their appointment operated to do harm to the popu- 
larity of the administration. In the references, in our conver- 
sation, to numerous public characters, he always spoke as 
kindly as the case admitted of every man who had in any way 
been his friend. And of opponents, & even of some of whom 
I spoke in terms of strongest reprobation, for their political 
offences & base conduct, he rarely said any thing reproachful, 
or strongly in denunciation. He only evinced bitterness of 
feeling in regard to two of his revilers. Ewing & Botts, whose 
baseness & malignity he deemed such that (as he said) he 
would not mention their names wlien he could avoid it. And 
this slight & passing notice was as much as he bestoweO on 
them in our free conversations. This grateful sense of bene- 
fit & support to him causes him to think much more kindly of 
Mr. Webster — that I think is his due, even on this score. For 
though, as M"'. T. .says, W. served liis administration both ably 
& faithfully as chief cabinet minister, still I doubt not it was 



*Who were the bad appointee;:? ()r were they men simply that 
Mr. Ruffin disliked? In contrast with all administrations that preceded 
or followed, Mr, Tyler's had only one defanlter, and ht for less than 
a hundred dollars. 
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to serve his own purposes, & that he would as gladly have 
overthrown Tyler & his policy as would Clay or Ewing. On 
these grounds, M"". Tyler is greatly attached to Wise, & would 
now vote for him for the Senate of U. S. in place of Hunter. 
.\nd when stating to me as sufficient reason for this, the Vi^arm 
support of the one, & the coldness of the other, in his own 
former great difficulties, & his equivocal position in the early 
part of his administration, he seems entirely blind to the fact 
(as I see it) that he is for rewarding, as a virtue, personal 
friendship & political support to himself, & as a higher claim 
to public office, than superior qualifications & better public 
services in another who had not been his personal friend or 
political supporter. But with all his faults, Tyler acted nobly 
& admirably for his country & our common political principles, 
in the main, & in all after the very beginning of his adminis- 
tration — -or while he was still wishing & striving (& very 
naturally) to please & retain the favor of the whig party, to 
whose favor he owed his election as Vice-President, & the suc- 
cession to the Presidency, caused by the speedy death of Presi- 
dent Harrison. He went as far to please this party, as he 
could without violating the constitution & his oath, & the great 
principles he had before professed to maintain. When he 
found that nothing short of such violations would suffice for 
that party, he, after too long waiting, cut loose from them. 
Still he did not thereby gain the confidence & support of the 
opposite democratic party. And he struggled through his 
term, & performed important services, without the support of 
any party, & with no more supporters than the few personal 
friends, or interested partizans, who, for their small number, 
were in derision then called "the Corporal's guard." There 
is no other political opponent, or former friend, whom the 
whig party (the followers of Clay,) so much hated & villified 
as their own chosen candidate John Tyler. The whig party, 
when in opposition, & having the one common object of op- 
position to the usurpations of Jackson, & the abuses of his ad- 
ministration & of its sequel. Van Buren's, had no common 
principles or political creed, or object except to expel the 
ruling powers. Previous to its success in 1840, under the 
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common name of ivhig, there were embraced men of all grades 
of political opinion, from monarchists to agrarians. Jackson's 
famous proclamation (written by Livingston,) had driven 
from his support & into opposition nearly all of the purest & 
most worthy & talented of the state-rights men. And though 
M''. Calhoun with many others of these, (he seeing fully the 
selfish designs of his whig cooperators,) drew off from the 
other & main body of the whigs, still many others, & of as sin- 
cere republicans remained to vote for Harrison, & to thus aid 
in driving Van Buren & his partizans from power. Among 
these, in our very different positions, & also in different modes 
of action, were John Tyler & myself. I, in private life, & 
without political aspirations, & always disdaining party rule, 
while voting with the whigs in the presidential election (& 
also generally,) denounced their bad measures, or men, when- 
ever they were exposed to me. I had no confidence in either 
the principles or the ability of Harrison, before he was elected, 
& had a much worse opinion soon afterwards— -& when his 
death occurred, in a month after his accession to the presi- 
dency, 1 publicly expressed my gratification at hearing the 
news, & pronounced that "his dying then was the only impor- 
tant service he had ever rendered to his country in all his long 
career of public life." This was in view of the succession of 
Tyler (the Vice President,) who however I still viewed with 
some dislike & more suspicion, but from whom still something 
was to be hoped in maintaining state-rights pnnciples & the 
checks of the constitution. While still thus doubting & fear- 
ing, I immediately wrote the comm.ents which appeared in the 
"Summary of News" in the "Farmer's Register," vol. IX, 
p. 253. This, & also my private letter, written later, & which 
was referred to above, expressed much stronger hopes than 
I felt. Ikit I aimed in both to appeal to his professed prin- 
ciples, & nobler motives of action, & also to flatter him through 
his vanity, in the hope of possibly inclining the balance on the 
proper side. IJltimatel}-, he entirely & boldly took the cause 
I advised, (though I do not mean that my advice had any 
agency in directing him,) in time to save the country, but not 
in time to save himself. He tried to hold to the whigs, & to 
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have whig cabinet ministers, long enough to forfeit all support 
from the democratic party — & by sustaining state-rights 
policy (as far as he could), & finally rejecting whig counsel- 
lors, he not only lost all the support of the whig party, but 
gained their greatest detestation. He was, & still is, accused 
by them of being guilty of the blackest treachery, in as much 
as, having been elected Vice-President by the whig party, he, 
as President, opposed the policy, & all the great measures of 
the real whig dictator Clay, & whose word was law to the 
party, & supplied them with principles & measures to contend 
for. But never was charge more groundless. The whig lead- 
ers had selected Tyler as the candidate for Vice-President, 
not because they supposed he concurred, or was believed by 
the public to concur, in their then concealed & denied desire 
to re-establish a U. S. Bank, a high protective tariff &c. — but 
they chose him precisely because he had always & only been 
known by the public as the staunch opponent of these measures, 
& all others of doubtful federal power. He was chosen on this 
very ground, for the purpose of cheating & betraying the 
southern states & the state-rights men, by offering to them a 
candidate unexceptionable, in his known principles, to both. 
They counted safely on managing the President — & they did so 
entirely, — & the Vice-President is a nullity in the government. 
But by the death of the President, the Vice-President became 
President. This contingency, strangely enough, had never 
been thought of. By its occurrence, the whig leaders were 
caught in their own trap. They first tried to coax Tyler to 
act as their tool. It is natural that he should have desired, & 
tried, to please & conciliate the party which had placed him in 
power, by every sacrifice which his good & too facile disposi- 
tion prompted & induced. But he could not be brought (ex- 
ceot when deceived,) to sacrifice principle on great questions 
of policy, or to violate his oath of office to promote party ob- 
jects. When they saw that he could neither be coaxed or 
bullied into obedience, & that, more recently he even no longer 
relied on whig ministers & counsels, the party gave up all hope 
of using him for their purposes, ^ denounced him as a traitor 
to their principles, a deserter, & an apostate, & violator of his 
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implied pledges of fidelity — & have since vented him with 
general & unmitigated hatred. And in these feelings have fol- 
lowed thousands of honest men who were formerly true state- 
rights republicans, but who, after acting for years, in opposi- 
tion, with the real whigs, reading whig newspapers, & sup- 
porting whig candidates, became so identified with them as to 
entirely forget their old principles — & they denounce & vilif)' 
Tyler because he did not forget them in like manner & as com- 
pletely. 

John Tyler's intellectual powers have always been more 
showy than solid, or deep. He is not eminent either as an or- 
ganized thinker, or strong reasoner, nor has he by industrious 
labor much cultivated his natural quick mental powers. But 
though without the higher qualities of a debater, or contro- 
versalist, he is a very ready & fiuent & pleasing speaker & 
writer — & by his smooth & flowery language, has, with most 
auditors, more reputation & success than many far more able 
& solid reasoners who have less command of words & figures 
of speech. He commenced the game of politics, (which is 
generally but personal partizanship.) & to court popular favor, 
almost from his boyhood. He began to practice law at 19 
years of age — & at 21 he was elected to the legislature of V*. — 
successively afterwards sent to the House of Representatives, 
to the State Convention, made Governor of V''. & then Senator 
of the U. S. & next Vice-President & President — though the 
last & greatest honor & service was obtained by chance. This 
remarkable success & rapid ascent to eminence, was enough to 
convince a less vain man that he owed his unprecedented suc- 
cess mainly to his own merit — & to his solid, & not to his 
showy qualities of mind. M"'. Tyler has always been a vain 
man. But under the circumstances, I think he is less to be 
condemned for the vanity he exhibits, than to be admired for 
his plainness, & general absence of all pretension. The culti- 
vation & growth of this foible is the result of his political 
life — & also some other defects, & especially the blunting 01 
his natural fine moral sense in cases when stern integrity would 
forbid the bestowing of favor & reward (in offices) to friends 
& political partizans. If M"'. Tyler had never been out of pri- 
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vate life, & had gone through none of the corrupting tempta- 
tions of political service, & successful ambition, he would 
have been in every respect as estimable as the good & rare 
qualities of his kind heart & benevolent disposition have al- 
ways prompted & have effected, when not opposing his am- 
bitious views. I, who always opposed him, thought lightly of 
him in all of his early positions, readily award to him the 
praise of having acquitted himself better in his last & highest 
office than in any of the previous & inferior places. And one 
of his great merits was the absence of envy or jealousy of su- 
perior minds, which is so often seen exhibited in men of in- 
ferior ability when raised to stations far above their capacity. 
IVf. Tyler, when unexpectedly raised to the presidency, found 
in the place of Secretary of State, Daniel Webster, who had 
been placed there by the leading whigs to direct & govern the 
feeble Harrison. There were radical differences of opinion be- 
tween the new President & his Premier, & probably also some- 
thing of personal aversion. Policy also (at least I so thought) 
required his speedy discharge, yet, while M"". Tyler soon re- 
fused to be governed by Webster's views of policy, he retained 
him in the cabinet as long as he would consent to remain, & 
used his great intellect to accomplish most important negotia- 
tions, including the Ashburton treaty with England. Tyler 
then called to the same post Judge Upshur, another man of 
powerful intellect, who was scarcely known to the public, but 
whose superior abilites were well known by M''. Tyler, as by 
all his other intimate acquaintances. Upshur only, of those 
who occupied this high place, was also the former & private 
friend of Tyler. After his early & deplorable death by the 
terrible calamity on board the Princeton war steamer, M"' 
Tyler, without any consultation with Calhoun, & without any 
communication for a long previous time of party alienation, 
nominated that great statesman, & the appointment was con- 
firmed unanimously by the Senate, before M"^. Tyler wrote to 
him to inform him of the appointment, & to appeal to his partri- 
otism to assume the duties of Secretary of State. This he did. 
as nobly as it was ofifered, & continued & concluded the before 

commenced negotiation for the annexation of Texas. Yet, from 
5 
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the time of separation of Calhoun & Tyler before the presi- 
dential campaign of 1840, there had been not only political but 
also something of personal alienation, (the consequence of 
the former,) & the President knew that the great intellect & 
reputation of Calhoun would seem to award to him the merit 
of whatever great measures he acted in. Yet he was thus 
invited to office, & to take charge of & carry through the ac- 
quisition of Texas, v/hen the President could have as well ef- 
fected it (as there was indeed no difficulty as to the govern- 
ment of Texas.) through some ministers so obscure as to leave 
to the President all the honor of this important political event.' 

Fragments from My Conversations ivith Ex-Prcsident Tyler. 
During My Visit in November, 1857. 

In reference to the stoppage of specie payments by the 
bank, & the consequent general money pressure & distress of 
the country: 

Ruff in. What do you think will be the course of things? 
Tyler. Why I suppose they will run the same course, & for 
years, as after the bank suspension in 1837. Nor do I see 
any better remedy than my "Exchequer Bank" scheme which 
I formerly proposed to Congress.^ This would prevent the 
present enormous difference of value of the currency in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, & break up the broker's profits 
& trade. R. — Though I formerly examined your scheme, when 
it was liefore Congress, 1 confess that I have forgotten it. 
What was it? T. — It was that every person who deposited 
in any one of the different sub-treasuries of the U. S. govern- 
ment any amount of money in gold or silver, should secure 
therefor a certificate of the deposit, payable to him in any 

iDoes this statement harmonize with Mr. Rufifin's references to Mr. 
Tyler's favoritism in -appointments, made on a previous page ? When 
a vacancy occurred in the Supreme Court, Mr. Tyler ofifered the place 
first to Mr. Sergeant and then to Mr. Binney, both pronounced po- 
litical opponents. 

^This project was pronounced by Webster only second in merit to 
the Constitution of the United States (Letters and Times of tlie Tylers 
TI, 133) 
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other city desired by the depositor, & where the government 
had surplus funds in its sub-treasury there. If no funds were 
there, then the certificate might be made payable at any other 
place, or if no other, at the place of deposit. Such a certifi- 
cate would be as valuable as gold or silver, because payable 
therein, wherever it was made payable, & even at other 
points, it would sell at a very small discount. If such certifi- 
cates could be had now, the holder could use them at par, or 
very nearly, at any city in the U. S., & it would be impossible 
for the price of exchange on N. Y. at Richmond should be 
12 to 15 per cent, as lately, or even 6 per cent as now. The 
certificates would always be safe, because the precise amount 
of each, in specie, would lie where deposited, & be held se- 
cured for redeeming the certificate. R. — Unless the adminis- 
tration of the government, or their sub-agents, should prove 
faithless & fraudulent depositaries, which would not be an 
impossible case. Suppose 30 millions to be so deposited on 
certificates issued, & the country, or a desperate administration, 
ready to go to destruction for want of funds — would not the 
deposits be "borrowed" for use of government, & then the 
'•Exchequer Bank' .stop payment? T. — Possibly — but that 
would be a very improbable contingency. And unless this 
occurred, this would be the safest of banks, holding a dollar 
in specie to answer every dollar of paper in circulation, & 
not liable to produce any injury. R. — Admitted — there could 
be no better or safer bank of deposit, & it would serve everv 
purpose that ought to be served, or can be served, in honest 
bankmg, in supplying a currency. But it would not serve for 
discounting bills on time which is the most important com- 
mercial function of legitimate & honest banking, if there was 
any such among what are called banks in this country. But 
banks are established not for any legitimate & proper end. 
but mainly & almcst exclusively to serve the purpose, of those 
who want to borrow, & who deem the system best under which 
they can borrow most extensively. Your scheme would do 
nothing to aid this object — & therefore it would be rejected 
by the great borrowing interest, who are most clamorous for 
banks & emissions of paper money. Admitting its working 
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8: perfect effect to equalize exchange, or reduce the prices to 
fair & proper rates, it would be a costly & cumbrous, & per- 
haps dangerous machine to effect what could be as well done 
bv private capital & enterprise. If all the state governments 
would, as the U. S. government has done, adopt the independ- 
ent treasury system, or receive & disburse specie onty — or \v 
any other mode compel all banks to pay specie at all timcc, 
exchange would be kept very nearly equal at all times. The 
transmitting funds by means of bills of exchange was in use 
(introduced by the Jews) in Europe, centuries before any 
bank existed there — & it exists in Asia now, in countries where 
thr-re never has been either bank or paper currency. It is not 
a function of legitimate or proper banking — & still less does i' 
need to be conducted gratuitously by government, for the con- 
venience of the people. The occasional exorbitant price of 
exchange, like the scarcity of money, the fictitious fluctuations 
of prices, &c. &c. are all the effects of our general system of 
paper money banking, which is one of authorized swindling & 
(whenever prf)fitable) of legalized refusal to pay all obliga- 
tions. If this fraudulent system were put down, & banks re- 
.itrained to their legitimate & good uses of receiving & trans- 
ferring deposits, & discounting bona Mc bills (at short times 
of T>ayment,) & for actual sales of property, we need not re- 
strain their number, nor the extent of the operations, any more 
^lian of any other commercial business. The harm they do is 
in being permitted to manufacture money, (& that too irre- 
deemable — ) & in lending this fictitious money to any amount 
tc- borrow in long standing loans, under the false pretense & 
shal'ow disguise of discounting bills known to be for ficti- 
tious transactions — 

M''. Tyler pointed out to me my engraved portrait, hanging 
as a match to that of Webster. Both had been framed alike, 
& set around with embroidered ornaments, by M'"*. Tyler's 
lately deceased sister. He said "I have placed you thus with 
Daniel Webster, as I regard him as among the first of Ameri- 
cans in the political theatre, & you the first in agriculture."' 
R, — "You could not compliment my obscure merits more 
hi""hlv, & for which T could be more sensible either in your 
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own words, or in thus placing me with Webster. But while 
1 rate him intellectually as high as do his best friends, 
1 hold him very low in his moral qualities." T. — However 
that may be, he served his country well, & me also, as my 
Secretary of State. R. — Even th.ere, I think he would have 
preferred to overthrow you, as much as Clay & his followers 
openly showed their wish to do so, if Webster could have seen 
how to profit by betraying your trust. T. — At first, he did 
seem to join, quiescently in the general but disguised whig 
conspiracy against me. But he soon saw that I would not 
cume into their measures, or be governed by any influence — 
& then he yielded to my views, & ably & in good faith aided 
me to carry them out. After I had in vain tried to minister 
the government through whig members of the cabinet (except 
himself,) Webster said to me that he thought I had done 
enough in that attempt, &, inasmuch as it was impossible for 
a president to get on except by support of one of the two great 
parties, after I had vainly and fully tried & failed to obtain the 
aid of the whigs, he thought that I ought to throw myself 
upon the democratic party. And, to do that, there should be 
no divided counsels — & he was ready to resign his place as 
soon as I desired it. T answered that I did not admit the ab- 
solute necessity of the president's ruling by party support — 
& at all events I shoidd try to do without — & that I wished 
him to remain in the Cabinet not only to conclude the nego- 
tiation of the Ashburton treaty with England, but as much 
longer as things would require. However, at a later time, he 
determined to retire, & did so of his own motion. 

Some of M>'. Tyler's highly complimentary remarks to me 
would show that he had lost nothing of his usage of saying 
kind & pleasing things whenever opportunity offered. His 
old & habitual practice of courting popular favor, would go so 
far to keep him in this manner, even to an individual who, like 
myself, could render him no service. But, still I cannot but 
persuade myself that his really kind feelings, & real estimate 
of my services to the country, served to make a considerable 
portion of his flattering experiences made at differnt times, 
on this & previous occasions. T.— You, like me & almost all 
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Virginia boys, first turned your attention to politics. But you 
soon gave up the pursuit, & devoted yourself to agriculture— 
& in that pursuit you have done more good to the country than 
all our political great men put together. Your little tract on 
calcareous manures in its valuable consequences, will be worth 
more to the country than all the state papers that have been 
the most celebrated in our time. How much better was it for 
you to have seen at first, & to refuse to pursue the empty re- 
wards of political life ! R.—I perceive that you, like many other 
friends who had known me more intimately, have mistaken 
me in this respect. It was not because I was devoid of ambi- 
tion, or of the desire to wield political power, that I have not 
sought political stations. On the contrary, few persons would 
have been more gratified by being so honored— & very few 
young men read more, or felt more interest, on the subjects 
of government & political economy. But, in the first place, I 
felt sure that I had no talent for oratory, or to influence popu- 
lar assemblies, & I was too proud to be willing to be deemed 
below any station in which I might be placed. Next, & mainly — 
even if I could have obtained popular favor (which I never 
possessed, or sought to gain,) & political eminence as its re- 
ward, I never knew the time that I would have been willing 
to purchase the honor, at the cost of paying the necessary price 
for popularity. R. — I had never doubted that the deplorable 
act of Capt. Mackenzie, in having young Spencer & two sea- 
men hung at sea, for alleged mutiny, was a righteous, though 
illegal, judgment, justified only by the stern necessity of the 
case. But I have since read Benton's chapter on the subject — 
& if he is to be trusted for his facts (which I do not in any 
case believe,) there was no more evidence of guilt, than neces- 
sity for the summary execution. What did you think of it at 
the time? T. — No doubt young Spencer had been guilty of 
great imprudence of speech, which probably brought his con- 
duct within the definition of mutinies. But it was difficult to 
believe that an officer in the navy, the son of the actual Secre- 
tary of War, & a member of a family of high standing, could 
have conspired (as charged) to seize the ship of war, & as a 
necessary condition, to murder its commander & the loyal por- 
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tion of the crew, & to become a pirate. But for this he was 
tried, though without authority, condemned, & hung, because, 
as was alleged, it was only at great hazard to the safety of the 
ship & crew that the prisoners could be kept alive in confine- 
ment. When Capt. Mackenzie arrived & reported the case, a 
naval court was ordered for his trial, & a thorough investiga- 
tion of the whole case.. There never was assembled in this 
country a more dignified or able naval court. Its sentence 
acquitted Capt. Mackenzie. & I could do nothing but approve 
the sentence, [f it had ordered Mackenzie to be shot, I would 
not have interposed to save him. Spencer, then still Secretary 
of War, was very urgent with me to set aside the trial, & to 
order another for the slayer of his son. But I answered that 
it would be contrary to the general rule of law, that when a 
man had been once fairly tried, & acquitted, he should not be 
tried again upon the same charges & evidence. But I deter- 
mined that as long as my power should last, Capt. Mackenzie 
should never be entrusted with another command. 



WILL OF ANN ISHAM GORDON. 

In the name of God amen. I Ann Isham Gordon of the 
County of Prince George, being weak in body, but of sound, 
perfect mind & memory, do this idth. day of January in the 
year of our Lord one thousand. Seven Hundred & Ninety 
make and publish my last will and Testament in manner fol- 
lowing viz: First, it is my Will that all my just Debts be duly 
and truly paid, and that my Executors pay no Legacies, nor 
suffer any division of my Estate to be made among my Lega- 
tees untill all my said Debts be fully discharged. Unto Eliza- 
beth McNeil (wrho has lived with me upwards of forty years, 
and has been a faithful servant and friend to me during all 
that time) T give and bequeath to Use of the following slaves 
during her natural life viz : my negro woman Mollie and a!i 
her children, and also Answick her mother; also one Feather 
Red & furniture, the Bay Colt which is called hers and one 
Cow and Calf. Unto William Yates, eldest son of the late 
Col" William Yates, I give and bequeath my Negro Girl named 



